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Abstract 

The researchers of various disciplines often use qualitative and quantitative research methods and approaches for 
their studies. Some of these researchers like to be known as qualitative researchers; others like to be regarded as 
quantitative researchers. The researchers, thus, are sharply polarised; and they involve in a competition of 
pointing out the benefits of their own preferred methods and approaches. But, both the methods and approaches 
(qualitative and quantitative) have pros and cons. This study, therefore, aims to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of using qualitative and quantitative research approaches and methods in language testing and 
assessment research. There is a focus on ethical considerations too. The study found some strengths of using 
qualitative methods for language “assessment and testing" research—such as, eliciting deeper insights into 
designing, administering, and interpreting assessment and testing; and exploring test-takers’ behaviour, 
perceptions, feelings, and understanding. Some weaknesses are, for instance, smaller sample size and time 
consuming. Quantitative research methods, on the other hand, involve a larger sample, and do not require 
relatively a longer time for data collection. Some limitations are that quantitative research methods take 
snapshots of a phenomenon: not in-depth, and overlook test-takers’ and testers’ experiences as well as what they 
mean by something. Among these two research paradigms, the quantitative one is dominant in the context of 
language testing and assessment research. 

Keywords: qualitative and quantitative research, advantages, disadvantages, testing and assessment 

1. Introduction 

Qualitative and quantitative research approaches and methods are usually found to be utilised rather frequently in 
different disciplines of education such as sociology, psychology, history, and so on. Concerning the research 
approaches, there persist so-called paradigm wars in which researchers belong to the two distinct 
camps—interpretivism and positivism. The positivistic researchers’ belief is that the social world consists of 
concrete and unchangeable reality which can be quantified objectively. Whereas, the interpretive researchers 
oppose the positivistic belief of reality; and argue that, instead, the reality is socially constructed by the humans 
which can be changed and understood subjectively (Corbetta, 2003; Marcon & Gopal, 2005; Kroeze, 2012). As 
focused on the paradigm wars, there are some arguments about the superiority of research methods: Whether 
qualitative evidence is superior to quantitative evidence, or vice-versa. In this regard, there is a need to highlight 
the history of the emergence of paradigms in order to understand the dominant method in the arena of research. 
For the first half of the twentieth century, the positivist model was dominant in social and educational research 
by giving importance of using standardised tests and systematic observation, experiment, survey data, and 
statistical analysis. In other words, the quantitative research method was quite powerful. Flowever, after the 
1960s, because of the influence of Kuhn’s work, the new approaches—such as, symbolic interactionist 
ethnography, critical research, feminist, phenomenography, discourse analysis and other forms—came up into 
practice (Flammersley & Traianou, 2012). That is to say, there was a shift of research methods from quantitative 
to qualitative, and the superiority of quantitative research was not as powerful as before. The growth of 
qualitative research was also from the unhappiness with the process of generating knowledge within the 
positivistic research (Sandberg, 2005). Alongside the research methods and approaches, ethical considerations 
were also introduced in the research world though it was subsequent to research methods and approaches. Up to 
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this point, it is obvious that a various types of research techniques and methods were employed in different areas 
of qualitative and quantitative research. 

Likewise, the language testing, as an area of, research has encountered a vast array of methods and approaches 
(Bachman, 2000), for example, VELC Test® score interpretations technique used by Kumazawa, Shizuka, 
Mochizuki, and Mizumoto (2016); Exploratory Factor Analysis (EFA) and Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) 
employed by Sims and Kunnan (2016); action research in Cambridge English Language Test (Borg, 2015; 
Watkins, 2015; Depieri, 2015). 

The study aims at critically discussing the advantages and disadvantages of using quantitative and qualitative 
approaches and methods for language testing and assessment research. The study begins with an introduction to 
the background of research methods and approaches (quantitative and qualitative). The introduction is followed 
by a brief description of language testing and assessment. Then, it presents the pros and cons of using qualitative 
and quantitative approaches and methods; and evaluates the dominant research methods in language testing and 
assessment research. Finally, ethical considerations are also pointed out. 

2. Language Testing and Assessment 

In a general sense, a test is something that demonstrates one’s competence-incompetence, ability-inability; and 
that shows someone’s position in the scale consisting of variables such as fail, pass, average, satisfactory, good, 
and excellent. An academic test also helps taking an important decision of whether or not a student will be 
allowed to move up to the next step. It can check the progress of a student and suggest whether a student needs 
more help or not, and allow us to compare the performance between students. The test, furthermore, acts as an 
important tool of public policy—such as the national examinations are held in the same standard across the 
country to ensure that only the top performers can get admission to the next level of education (Douglas, 2014). 
The university admission test (a high stake test) is a tool of this kind. In language testing, the testers are 
concerned with the extent to which a test can produce scores that reflect a candidate’s ability accurately in a 
specific area, for example, reading, writing a critical essay, vocabulary knowledge, or spoken interaction with 
peers (Weir, 2005). 

Like all other educational assessments, language testing is a complex social phenomenon (Fulcher, 2010). But it 
is a significant aspect in education which affects people’s lives in the society such as—promotion, employment, 
citizenship, immigration or asylum depends upon passing a language test. Another consequential factor of 
language testing in education is that it dictates what is to be taught (McNamara & Roever, 2006). So, the 
discussion so far indicates that the language tests play an important role in many people’s lives (McNamara, 
2000). Flowever, many have highlighted the validity and reliability of language testing-for example, Fulcher and 
Davidson (2007) claimed that every book and article relating to language testing addresses the test validity to 
some extent which is the core concept of testing and assessment. So, a multiple concepts are seen to be involved 
in language testing and assessment, and it is a good area of research in education. 

3. Qualitative Research Approaches and Methods 

Defining qualitative research is significant as it is the central focus of this section—but there is a challenge to 
define this term clearly (Ritchie, Lewis, Nicholls, & Ormston, 2013), since it does not have its theory or 
paradigm nor an obvious set of methods or practices that are merely of its own (Denzin & Lincoln, 2011). This 
term also involves a vast array of methods and approaches within the different subjects of research. Flence, the 
writers have provided the definition of qualitative research distinctively. Strauss and Corbin (1990, p. 11), for 
example, stated that, “By the term ‘qualitative research’, we mean any type of research that produces findings 
not arrived at by statistical procedures or other means of quantification. It can refer to research about persons’ 
lives, lived experiences, behaviours, emotions, and feelings as well as about organisational functioning, social 
movements, cultural phenomena, and interactions between nations.” This means that qualitative research is not 
statistical and it incorporates multiple realities. Then, Flick (2014, p. 542) claimed that, “Qualitative research 
interested in analysing subjective meaning or the social production of issues, events, or practices by collecting 
non-standardised data and analysing texts and images rather than number and statistics.” This definition stressed 
on how people make sense of something in the world. So, the qualitative research is basically associated with 
multiple aspects. Moreover, Denzin and Lincoln (1994, p. 2) claimed that, “Qualitative research is multi-method 
in focus, involving an interpretive, naturalistic approach to its subject matter.” It is, moreover, apparent that the 
qualitative research is concerned with multiple perspectives when Van Maanen (1979, p. 520) defines it as, “an 
umbrella term covering an array of interpretive techniques which seek to describe, decode, translate, and 
otherwise come to terms with the meaning, not the frequency, of certain more or less naturally occurring 
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phenomena in the social world.” Therefore, qualitative research appears to be an overarching concept under 
which a variety of issues may be placed, and it has positive and negative perspectives. 

3.1 Advantages 

There are some benefits of using qualitative research approaches and methods. Firstly, qualitative research 
approach produces the thick (detailed) description of participants’ feelings, opinions, and experiences; and 
interprets the meanings of their actions (Denzin, 1989). In terms of language testing, for example, Bachman 
(1998) showed in his study that qualitative research results provide the relationship of information processing with 
performance specifically and deeply. Chalhoub-Deville and Deville (2008), too, argued that qualitative 
approaches are employed to achieve deeper insights into issues related to designing, administering, and 
interpreting language assessment. 

Secondly, there are some who argue that qualitative research approach (interpretivism) holistically understands the 
human experience in specific settings. Denzin and Lincoln (2002), for example, mentioned that qualitative 
research is an interdisciplinary field which encompasses a wider range of epistemological viewpoints, research 
methods, and inteipretive techniques of understanding human experiences. From the perspective of 
epistemological position, any language assessment cannot be set apart from context, culture and values of where it 
was used (McNamara, 2001); and the language assessment researchers began to employ qualitative research 
methodology for focusing the issues that need an analysis of content-related variables such as the influences of 
test-takers’ characteristics on test performance, the strategies used to respond to assessment tasks, and so on 
(Tsushima, 2015). 

Thirdly, interpretivism research approach is regarded as an ideographic research, the study of individual cases or 
events (Kelin & Myers, 1999); and it has abilities to understand different people’s voices, meanings and events. So 
the source of knowledge in this approach is the meaning of different events (Richardson, 2012). In language testing, 
the qualitative research techniques analyse the candidate behaviour, interviewer behaviour, interlocutor behaviour, 
and cross-cultural influences on behaviour during the speaking tests (Lazaraton & Taylor, 2007). 

Fourthly, the qualitative research admits the researchers to discover the participants’ inner experience, and to figure 
out how meanings are shaped through and in culture (Corbin & Strauss, 2008). Such as, in terms of assessing 
written assignments, “satisfactory”, “good”, or “60 marks out of 100” are used by the assessors, an investigation 
might be made in order to understand the meaning of “satisfactory” or “good” or to elicit the features of content or 
text displayed in the student scripts (Leung, 2012). So, the studies using qualitative approach can help us 
understand the markers’ working assumption about what is to be assessed, and the meaning of the score or grade. 

Fifthly, qualitative research methods such as participant-observation, unstructured interviews, direct observation, 
describing records are most commonly used for collecting data (Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 2011). During the 
data collection, the researchers interact with the participants directly such as it happens while data collection 
through interviews. Consequently, data collection is subjective and detailed. The study of Rumsey, Thiessen, 
Buchan and Daly (2016) deployed the face-to-face and telephone interview techniques of data collection, and 
elicited the feelings, perceptions, and views about IELTS tests. 

Lastly, qualitative research design (interactive approach) has a flexible structure as the design can be constructed 
and reconstructed to a greater extent (Maxwell, 2012). Thus, the thorough and appropriate analyses of an issue 
can be produced by utilising qualitative research methods, and therefore the participants have sufficient freedom 
to determine what is consistent for them (Flick, 2011). As a result, the complex issues can be understood easily. 
For example, researchers acknowledged that, because of the nature of classroom dynamics, learners’ behaviour 
may be affected by the numerous factors outside of research focus. In this respect, the qualitative research 
approach is required to capture these dynamics. As the nature of language assessment practices is also complex, 
there is a suggestion by Mohan (2012) to employ the qualitative research methodology. Thus, the qualitative 
research can contribute to the understanding of the complex features of language assessment. The next section 
will look at the disadvantages of qualitative research approaches and methods. 

3.2 Disadvantages 

Beyond the above advantages, some limitations are obvious. First, Silverman (2010) argues that qualitative 
research approaches sometimes leave out contextual sensitivities, and focus more on meanings and experiences. 
Phenomenological approach, for instance, attempts to uncover, interpret and understand the participants’ 
experience (Wilson, 2014; Tuohy et al., 2013). Similarly, Cumming (2001) focused on the participants’ 
experience rather than any other imperative issues in the context. Fie engaged six countries (Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Flong Kong, Japan and Thailand) and experienced writing instructors of these countries in his 
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research. He stated that, “This sampling was selective and purposive, focused on instructors with high levels of 
expertise in each setting, rather than aiming to be representative of educators in the particular countries or 
institutions.” It seems that the contextual influence on the assessment is not taken into account at all in this 
research because it has looked at the writing instructors’ expertise, and bypassed what impacts of these countries’ 
cultures for example would be on writing assessment. 

Second, policy-makers may give low credibility to results from qualitative approach. Sallee and Flood (2012) 
found that stakeholders frequently use quantitative research when research is called upon. In terms of educational 
practice in United States, national and state policymakers sought to quantify teacher’s and student’s performance 
(Ravitch, 2010), and in many social sciences, quantitative orientations are frequently given more regard (Berg, 
2009). In addition, purely qualitative research may neglect the social and cultural constructions of the variables 
studied (Richards & Richards, 1994). 

Third, in terms of research method, smaller sample size raises the issue of generalizability to the whole 
population of the research (Harry & Lipsky, 2014; Thompson, 2011). Having studied the language testing 
assessment in Hong Kong qualitatively, Lam (2015) admitted that due to the small sample size the study results 
do not wish to claim wider generalization to other contexts. 

Then, data interpretation and analysis may be more difficult/complex (Richards & Richards, 1994). Berg and 
Lune (2012, p. 4) also commented that, “Qualitative research is a long hard road, with elusive data on one side 
and stringent requirements for analysis on the other.” Along with the data interpretation and analysis issue, 
Darlington and Scott (2003) claimed that developing the undeveloped question into a researchable form is harder, 
and the refining question in qualitative research may be continuous throughout a whole study. In the research 
paper of Rumsey, Thiessen, Buchan and Daly (2016), it has appeared that the primary research data collection was 
not focused on the research topic, language testing or language requirement, rather focused on the thematic 
analysis. But in the secondary data analysis, the collected data were again used for investigating a new question 
that was not explored in the primary research. It seems that the data analysis and developing the research question 
using the same data, which is previously collected, is likely to be a harder and continuous process of conducting a 
qualitative research. 

Finally, the analyses of the cases take a considerable amount of time, and one can generalise the results to the 
larger population in only a very limited way (Flick, 2011). For example, if a legislator needs to vote an issue, 
she/he cannot wait for three months for a qualitative study to be administered (Sallee & Flood, 2012). Similarly, 
in language testing and assessment research, in order to devise a new policy within a short period of time, the 
policy makers may demand quantitative research instead of qualitative research. 

However, despite these shortcomings, the qualitative research becomes prominent in language testing 
research—as it is a regular accompaniment with quantitative data analysis to which reports of standard setting 
are generally confined (Manias & McNamara, 2015). Moreover, the generalisability seems not to be a problem as 
Darlington and Scott (2003, p. 18) pointed out that, “If one considers the unit of attention as the phenomenon 
under investigation, rather than the number of individuals, then the sample is often much larger than first 
appears.” Thus, in the studies of language testing, the number of interactions or contacts investigated would have 
been infinitely larger than the individuals or families involved. Moreover, Labaree (2004) suggested that no 
educational research (either quantitative or qualitative) ought to be regarded as generalizable, because too many 
contextual variables can shape the findings. For example, if a student is unable to demonstrate enough 
proficiency in reading or math, quantitative measures—test scores may indicate that the teacher is to be 
condemned. But the test scores fail to consider the classroom environment, students’ home life, and other crucial 
factors. Donmoyer (2012) argued that the qualitative researchers can tell the policy makers what works as the 
qualitative research provide the thick description. This study will next consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of quantitative research. 

4. Quantitative Research Approaches and Methods 

Bryman (2012, p. 35) defined quantitative research as, “A research strategy that emphasises quantification in the 
collection and analysis of data...” It means quantitative research denotes amounting something. This research 
method attempts to investigate the answers to the questions starting with how many, how much, to what extent 
(Rasinger, 2013). In other words, the method lays heavy stress on measuring something or variables existed in 
the social world. Payne and Payne (2004, p. 180) stated that, “Quantitative methods (normally using deductive 
logic) seek regularities in human lives, by separating the social world into empirical components called variables 
which can be represented numerically as frequencies or rate, whose associations with each other can be explored 
by statistical techniques, and accessed through researcher-introduced stimuli and systematic measurement.” The 
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quantitative research focuses on those aspects of social behaviour which can be quantified and patterned rather 
than just finding out them and interpreting their meanings the people bring to their own action. 

Another aspect visa-a-vis the quantitative research is worth mentioning which is positivism that underpins 
quantitative research. Weber (2004) mentioned his colleague, Jorgen Sandberg, who has characterised the 
positivism that in positivism, person and reality are separate; objective reality exists beyond the human mind; 
research methods are statistics and content analysis; validity-data truly measures reality; reliability-research 
results can be reproduced; research object has inherent qualities that exist independently of the researchers. 
Additionally, Bryman (2012) identified positivism as a nomothetic research (which yields law-like or general 
actions); in positivism, knowledge is obtained from empirical testing (Richardson, 2012). However, 
interpretivism in qualitative research seems to be opposite to the positivism when the researchers argue that 
interpretivism is an ideographic research (the study of individual cases or events) (Kelin & Myers, 1999), and 
knowledge is derived from the meaning of events (Richardson, 2012). From this discussion it is evident again 
that a paradigm war persists in the research world in which researchers are staying in two different camps, 
though Weber (2004) contends that the concept of positivism versus interpretivism is vacuous. Furthermore, 
Bryman (1988) claimed that, like qualitative methods, “quantitative methods” is also an umbrella term covering 
various types of research. Pros and cons of quantitative research are as follows: 

4.1 Advantages 

The quantitative findings are likely to be generalised to a whole population or a sub-population because it 
involves the larger sample which is randomly selected (Carr, 1994). Besides sampling, data analysis is less time 
consuming as it uses the statistical software such as SPSS (Connolly, 2007). Powers D. and Powers A. (2015), in 
their research on TOEIC tests, contented that the study sample reflects the larger proportion (2300) of TOEIC 
test-taking population which helps making the study truth-worthy. 

Then, quantitative research is to be based on positivist paradigm of measuring variables (Kauber, 1986). A 
language proficiency assessment research, for example, conducted by Carroll and Bailey (2016) shows that there 
are different variables such as EFL student and non-EFL students, and tests in four sub-domains: speaking, 
writing, reading, and listening. It is also noticed in another study of second language fluency by Prefontaine, 
Kormos and Johnson (2016) that various variables were used such as class variables: beginning, intermediate and 
advanced; native speaker variables: British, American, and Canadian. 

4.2 Disadvantages 

Given the strengths above, the quantitative research has limitations too. The positivism research paradigm leaves 
out the common meanings of social phenomenon (Denzin & Lincoln, 1998). It also fails to ascertain deeper 
underlying meanings and explanations. The study of Bouwer, Beguin, Sanders and van den Bergh (2015) 
measured the effect of genre on writing score involving various types of variance such as person, genre, person by 
genre, task within genre, person by task within genre, raters who rated tasks within different genres, and random 
error. But the study has not explained the reasons of the effect and their meanings in that particular context. 

Another limitation of quantitative research is that the positivism cannot account for how the social reality is 
shaped and maintained, or how people interpret their actions and others (Blaikie, 2007). In quantitative language 
testing research, it is found that the studies just investigate and estimate the language skills, proficiency, scoring, 
and so on. A study undertaken by Katzenberger and Meilijson (2014) on the assessment of Hebrew language for 
preschool children in which it is to find out the language-impaired Hebrew-speaking pre-school children and to 
identify whether the test can distinguish the developing and language-impaired children. However, the study did 
not explore why some children develop their language learning and why some are impaired. That is to say, the 
study left over the reality or the children’s understanding of learning capacity of Hebrew language. 

A further weakness of quantitative research approach is that it has tendencies of taking a snapshot of a 
phenomenon: It measures variables at a specific moment in time, and disregards whether the photograph 
happened to catch one looking one’s best or looking unusually disarranged (Schofield, 2007), for example, the 
study of Fidalgo, Alavi and Amirian (2014) engaged a larger number of participants (400) to show the testing 
statistical significance. Therefore, it has not been possible to take information deeply; rather, it has given the 
overall picture of the variables. 

Then, Hammersley (2007) pointed out that the criticism of unresolved problems in “positivist” research is also 
apparent, such as-the difficulties of measuring of educational significance. The importance of English language 
test, for instance, for an immigrant in order to be settled in the UK may not be possible to measure objectively. 
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Lastly, the quantitative research paradigm overlooks the respondents’ experiences and perspectives in highly 
controlled settings (Ary, Jacobs, Sorensen, & Walker, 2013) because there lacks a direct connection between 
researchers and the participants when collecting data. As a result, the data obtaining method becomes objective. 
The study of Gu (2015)—such as—engaged 498 participants in the study of language ability test by distributing 
test-lets. This shows that the study has been unable to elicit the participants’ perceptions as the researchers had 
no connection with them; just handing out the test-lets. 

Although the above drawbacks exist with the quantitative research, a considerable amount of research is being 
conducted in the arena of language testing and assessment by employing quantitative research methods and 
approaches. Language assessment has a tradition of employing psychometric procedures and a strong orientation 
of quantitative research methods focusing on test score validity (Purpura, 2011). Besides, the language testing is 
taken into account as measurement. It is noted that the psychometric-structural phase of language testing denoted 
by Spolsky emphasised on test reliability and established the concept of language testing as measurement 
(Morrow, 2012). So, from this concept, the language testing seems to be quantitative in nature rather than 
qualitative. 

5. Dominant Method in Language Testing and Assessment 

Having paid attention to the advantages and disadvantages of using qualitative and quantitative research method, 
this section stresses on the mainstream research method on language testing. In the field of language testing and 
assessment, the quantitative research method seems to be used rather than the qualitative research method. Jang, 
Wagner, and Park (2014) commented that, “The field of Language Testing and Assessment (LTA) has been 
traditionally dominated by a quantitative paradigm.’’ Because language testers carry on using statistical means of 
test validation. However, quantitative research technique is not the only method utilised in validation studies, 
rather multiple other methods are used in language testing for exploring test validity. Qualitative research 
techniques, therefore, such as introspection and retrospection are extensively used in test validation (Alderson & 
Banerjee, 2002). Therefore, a significant shift is noticed in the field of language testing research. Lazaraton 
(2002) stated that the most significant development in language testing is the start of using qualitative research 
methodologies for designing, describing, and validating language tests in particular. 

I would argue that the quantitative research method is still powerful in regard to language testing and assessment 
research because the researchers of language testing around the world mostly employ the quantitative research 
techniques for their research. Almost all the studies—for example, in the January 2016 issue of journal called 
“Language Testing”—involved quantitative research strategies. Furthermore, statistical techniques of research 
were employed in almost all the published articles of 4 issues in the Language Assessment Quarterly journal, 
2015. So, it is evident that the quantitative research is yet a dominant method of research in the field of language 
assessment and testing research. 

6. Ethical Considerations 

Ethical issues are paramount important matters not only in the primary research in particular, but also even in 
terms of using secondary data sets because there are ethical issues relating to fair and unbiased selection of 
sources and analysis (Farrimond, 2013). So, Hack (1997, p. 37 in Blaxter, Hughes, & Tight, 2001) emphasised 
that, “It is worth standing back for a moment and considering what effect your actions might have on others as 
the result can be quite damaging to yourself.” The myriad issues are involved in ethical considerations. Such as 
in “informed consent” of participants, there mention about the research in which participants are involved, about 
who is conducting the research, and about the results. Maintaining the confidentiality of the results and 
anonymity of the participants are also crucial along with these issues (Black, 1999). But, there is likely no 
certainty about the confidentiality of material sent by email, as they can be easily forwarded and copied. Hackers 
can gain access to the customers’ databases of public or private organisations (Blaxter, Hughes, & Tight, 2001). 
The International Language Testing Association: ILTA (2016, p. 3) also stated that, “Confidentiality cannot be 
absolute, especially where the records concern students who may be competing for admissions and 
appointments.” In other words, it may not be viable to preserve the confidentiality in every aspect. However, 
maintaining confidentiality is significant. The ILTA (2016, p. 3) simultaneously stressed on that, “A careful 
balance must be maintained between preserving confidentiality as a fundamental aspect of language tester’s 
professional duty and the wider responsibility the tester has to society.” So, it is the responsibility of language 
testers to hold all about their test takers in confidence. 

Hammersley and Traianou (2012) pointed out five commonly recognised principles: minimising harm, 
respecting autonomy, protecting privacy, offering reciprocity, treating people equitably. In terms of language 
testing, language testers shall have respect for the humanity and dignity of each of their test takers (ILTA, 2016). 
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So, like other professions, a common practice in language testing is to develop two codes such as code of ethics 
and code of practice. The former highlights morals and ideals of the profession; whereas the latter focuses on the 
principles of the code of ethics (Karavas, 2013). 

However, these principles, though not all, seem controversial, for example, respecting autonomy by allowing 
participants to decide whether they participate or not in the research means subjecting them to risk of harm. 
Ethical dilemmas are also noticed as ethics principles are context specific. Due to the cultural variations, a 
principle may be agreed by the participants in one culture; and disagreed in another. In some developed countries 
like UK, US, Canada, and Australia; there is a system of ethical review of all research with human subject. But 
many developing countries do not have any formal ethics review procedure for social scientists (Farrimond, 
2013). Another example of ethical dilemma presented by Loizos (2000) is that treating the issue of surveillance 
without consent as an invasion of privacy. He concurrently stated that in medical research the ethics committee 
has to balance patient interests against issues of wider public interest. 

The effects of not following the above principles are negative in general. Nonetheless, overlooking some 
principles may be useful. Dane (1990) mentioned Humphreys’s tearoom trade project in which it would be better 
not to inform the participants about the nature of the research because it could cause the psychological harm to 
them. Besides, Jones (2011) argued that even promising to ensure confidentiality is daunting as it is sometimes 
difficult to achieve anonymity for a research subject. 

It is presumed that ethical issues are highly concerned with qualitative research rather than quantitative research. 
Qualitative research especially in human services experiences challenges associating with ethical considerations, 
such as in-depth interview and observation can be widely intrusive because highly personal matters of people are 
interviewed (Darlington & Scott, 2003). In addition, Blaxter, Hughes and Tight (2001) argued that ethical issues 
are deemed to appear chiefly with research designs which employ qualitative data collection methods, because 
there is an intimate relationships between research and researched. 

Finally, the ethical dilemmas wish to demonstrate the idea that no simple, absolute rules for deciding whether a 
particular research practice or method is ethical or not (Crano, Brewer, & Lac, 2015). Beyond this, what is 
regarded “ethical” in one society or culture may not be always regarded so in another. Different cultures have 
different concepts of morality or ethics. Morality can never be complete or absolute, and ethical principles 
cannot be commonly used (Karavas, 2013). 

7. Conclusion 

The study intended to critically look at the strengths and weaknesses of two crucial research paradigms in 
education—qualitative and quantitative—on the ground of language testing and assessment. It can be argued that 
the study has met the purpose as it is concerned with the critical demonstration of benefits and shortfalls of using 
each research methods and approaches, and of ethical considerations. The benefits of using qualitative research 
in language testing and assessment research are achieving deeper insight into designing, administering and 
interpreting language assessment; easy to understand the candidate behaviour, interviewer behaviour, interlocutor 
behaviour, and cross-cultural influences on behaviour during the speaking tests, meaning of the score or grade, and 
the complex features of language assessment. Limitations, however, are: Small sample size sometimes makes the 
results unreliable and ungeneralizable; and policy makers may not ask for qualitative research. On the other hand, 
the study has figured out the advantages of using quantitative research in the context of language testing and 
assessment research, such as a larger size of sample and variables that make the testing research trust worthy. The 
disadvantages, nevertheless, are: Quantitative research leaves out the meanings and effects of a particular 
system—such as, a testing system is not concerned with the detailed picture of variables. Moreover, the study has 
found that the dominant method in the language testing and assessment research is quantitative due to basically its 
rate of use by the researchers around the world. Along with the merits and demerits of research methods and 
approaches, the study has uncovered that the ethical considerations pertinent to a research project undertaken are 
very crucial issues now-a-days, but it indicates that there are not any absolute rules for deciding whether a 
particular research practice or method is ethical or not. It seems that the study has focused on the key issues of 
the topic, however, it has not been able to cover all the issues in a small scale study of this kind as the research 
approaches and methods are considerably vast areas of study. So, further research needs to be undertaken in the 
future. 
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